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EVILS INCIDENT TO IMMIGRATION. 



The steady influx of population from Europe is one of the 
most noticeable features of our time, and is likely to continue as 
long as land is cheap and our business prospects good. "When- 
ever British America, Mexico, Brazil, or the Argentine Republic 
offers greater inducements to Europeans than we can, the course 
of emigration will probably change ; but not until then. 

The material advantages this country has derived from 
immigration have been treated of in a former number of this 
Review. It is inevitable, however, that much moral and phys- 
ical evil will be brought hither by the multitudes who come. 

In 1825, the cheapest passage from Europe to the United 
States cost about one hundred dollars. "With the growth of 
steam navigation and competition, the rates have declined to 
twenty dollars from London to New York ; twenty-one dollars 
from Queenstown; and from ports in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to twenty-five or thirty 
dollars. While these low rates are an advantage to the indus- 
trious poor, they equally favor the migration of the thriftless 
and good-for-nothing. Hence, it may be expected that succes- 
sive emigrations from the same country will show lower averages 
of pecuniary means and character, and thus the evils of crime 
and pauperism, which come to us from abroad, will become 
more and more potent with the deterioration of the moral and 
pecuniary resources of the immigrants. The statistics of crime 
and pauperism will satisfy the most skeptical that these evils 
are intimately associated ; that certain forms of crime are almost 
a consequence of pauperism; and that both are recruited by 
immigration. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Charities found, in 1864, 
that out of more than forty-seven thousand five hundred pris- 
oners who had been questioned in that State, less than five per 
cent, "had ever owned property to the value of a thousand 
dollars," and the observation was made that " thousands of our 
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prisoners have been, or will become, paupers." In 1870, Mr. Z. 
R. Brockway stated, as to the previous occupation of one hun- 
dred thousand prisoners in fifteen different prisons, that eighty- 
two per cent, were laborers and servants, sixteen per cent, only 
were artisans, and less than one per cent, came from the edu- 
cated professions. These citations from recognized authorities 
show that poverty and lack of skilled tradesmanship is a marked 
peculiarity of the prison population. Indeed, it was asserted by 
a Massachusetts official, some years ago, in respect to the refor- 
mation of prisoners, that the practical knowledge of a good 
trade has more influence in preventing them from again commit- 
ting crime " than all the other agencies united." 

During the ten years ending June 30, 1882, we received 
3,544,458 immigrants. Limiting our inquiry to those nation- 
alities represented by 100,000 and upward in the census of 
1880, the immigrants in the decade and the percentage of the 
nationalities were as follows : 

German 955,654 

British 562,040 

British American 519,697 

Irish 459,534 

Swedish 206,126 

Chinese 159,747 

Norwegian 126,290 

French 70,977 

All others 484,393 

3,544,458 99.6 

About one-half of the. immigrants are grouped under three 
occupation divisions — " professional," " skilled," and " miscel- 
laneous," the remaining division being mainly women and 
children. 



Professional. 
Occupation of the 
Whole Immigration 

of the Decade 6 

German 6 

British 9 

British- American 3 

Irish 3 

Swedish 1 



Per cent 


26 


9 


15 


8 


14 


6 


12 


9 


5 


8 


4 


5 


3 


5 


2 





13 


6 



Chinese 

Norwegian 3 

French 3.8 



.2 



Skilled. 


Miscellaneous. 


Not stated 

and wUtwut 

occupation, 

mainly women 

and children. 


11.1 


38.7 


49.5 


11.5 


29.4 


58.3 


17.8 


29.8 


51.4 


11.9 


36.6 


51.0 


5.4 


48.5 


45.7 


6.8 


47.2 


45.7 




96.0 


3.8 


9.8 


38.9 


50.9 


18.3 


34.7 


43.0 
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The lowest ratios of skilled and professional are, in order, 
the Chinese, Irish, Swedish and Norwegian, while the French, 
British, British- American and German give higher ratios than 
the average. 

The occupations classed as " Miscellaneous " apply to 1,372,- 
197 persons, including farmers, 311,799 ; laborers and farm 
laborers, 834,264; servants, 124,809; and all others, 101,325. 
Doubtless a large number of agricultural laborers, without 
means, are reported as " farmers," just as strolling street players 
are counted as professional "musicians' 7 ; but passing these, we 
find the untrained laborers and servants alone number 959,073. 
In round figures a million of unskilled in the " Miscellaneous " 
column consists of laborers and servants, few of whom possess 
property and the majority of whom are not likely to acquire it. 
Their children are at a disadvantage when compared with the 
children of the skilled ; for the latter are more likely to attend 
school regularly and to be trained to a definite calling. 

The following table shows what proportion of these tradeless 
and poor people came from each country, and the percentage of 
the tradeless of each nativity compared with the entire immigra- 
tion of that nativity : 



Nationalities 0/959,073 

laborers and servants 

arrived' during the 

decade. 

Per cent. 

German 15.6 

British 12.8 

British- American ... 8.7 

Irish. 21.4 

Swedish 8.2 

Chinese 16.8 

Norwegian 3.2 

French 1.5 

All others 12.5 



99.7 



The aggregate immi- 
gration (3,644,458) 
was composed of 

Per cent. 
26.9 
15.8 
14.6 
12.9 

5.8 

4.5 

3.5 

2.0 
13.6 



Proportion of laborers 
and servants in the im- 
migration of each 
nationality. 

Per cent. 

15.6 

22.0 

16.2 

44.0 

38.0 

95.0 

25.0 

20.0 

24.7 



99.6 



Thus while the Chinese supplied only four and a half per 
cent, of the immigration of the ten years, they contributed 15.8 
per cent, of all the laborers and servants, and 95 per cent, of 
the Chinese were of this tradeless class. 

To the solitary men and women without fixed principles, 
without means and without a trade or an education, immigra- 
tion is more likely to be a cause of moral injury than to those 
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who come surrounded by domestic safeguards. Family life 
stimulates energy, moral restraint, a sense of responsibility and 
a longing for a home. Since its advantages are so great that 
David declared, " God setteth the solitary in families," it will 
be well to look at the evidence of this relation, as shown in the 
proportion of children to each of the separate immigrations. 

The sexes and ages of the ten years' influx summarized in 
percentages are as follows : 



Males. Females. Total. 

Under 15 years 10.7 .. 10.0 .. 20.7 

15 to 40 years 44.4 .. 23.5 .. 67.9 

40 years and upward 7.1 .. 4.3 .. 11.4 

62.2 37.8 100.0 

Children constituted nearly twenty-one per cent, of the whole 
immigration. In the absence of any statistics of the married 
and single, the percentages of children under 15 years afford the, 
only means of comparison in regard to families in each national 
quota : 

Male. Female. Total. 

German 13.3 .. 12.3 .. 25.6 

British 11.3 .. 10.9 .. 22.2 

British-American 8.8 . . 9.0 . . 17.8 

Irish 7.2 .. 7.7 .. 14.9 

Swedish 9.5 . . 9.4 . . 18.9 

Chinese 7.2 . . 0.3 . . 7.5 

Norwegian 11.2 .. 10.0 .. 21.2 

Trench 6.8 .. 7.1 .. 13.9 

Immigration by families distinguishes the Germans, British, 
and Norwegians. Of these nationalities, the males of all ages 
numbered respectively 59.4, 61.7, and 63.3 per cent, of their 
several totals; the Chinese, 98.1; the French, 64.1; and the 
Irish only 51 per cent. — the lowest percentage of males on the 
list. These figures show the abnormal character of the Chinese 
immigration in the absence of women and children. In 1870, of 
the foreign-born Chinese in this country, the females numbered 
seven per cent. ; in 1880, the sex had declined to four and one- 
tenth per cent. In 1873 twelve per cent, of the Chinese immi- 
grants were children ; in 1882, the ratio had declined to 3.7 per 
cent. It will be observed that, next to the Chinese, the ratio of 
children is smallest among the French and Irish — a circum- 
stance remarkable from the coincidence that the population of 

vol. cxxxvm.— ko. 326. 6 
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France is stationary, if not actually declining, and Ireland has. 
lost population steadily for a series of years. 

Considering that the immense majority of immigrants are of 
limited means, some even suffering from poverty, the disposition 
to settle in cities becomes important, because of the evil influ- 
ences which abound there. The following table gives the per- 
centages of the foreign-born from the countries named, living 
in our fifty principal cities at the date of the Census of 1880 r 
the cities in which they were most numerous being arranged in 
order : 

German 39.3 New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. 

British 29.3 New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago. 

^American } 18,6 Boston > Chicago* Detroit, Lowell. 

Irish 45.8 New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston. 

Swedish 17.0 Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Brooklyn. 

Chinese 22.4 San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Denver. 

Norwegian 9.9 Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New York. 

French 39.0 New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Philadelphia. 

(The Chinese in San Francisco numbered 21,213 ; in the forty-nine other 
cities only 2,195.) 

These exhibits reveal the following leading facts. The 
Germans are somewhat superior to the average in their pro- 
portion of skilled and professional; they bring the smallest 
proportion of mere laborers and servants; the proportion of 
children is the largest. The marked preference for city life is, 
in some respects, objectionable; for the mere aggregation of 
numbers of one nationality perpetuates foreign and clannish 
associations. In this way the " German vote " and the " Irish 
vote " have been created — an anomaly in American politics. 

The British, second only to the Germans in number, exceed 
them in the percentage of skilled and professional and also of 
laborers and servants, and rank next to them in the number of 
children, while a smaller proportion settle in cities. 

The British Americans are the third in point of numbers, and 
nearly the same as the Germans in the proportion of skilled and 
professional, and also of laborers and servants. Their percent- 
age of children is less than either of the preceding, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that so many young unmarried 
Canadians seek employment in New England. 

In the fifty principal cities only 18.6 per cent, of the British 
Americans are congregated, the majority of the remaining 
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eighty odd per cent, are probably agricultural settlers, to whom 
most or the children belong. The British and the British 
Americans in the decade under consideration were each numeri- 
cally greater than the Irish. The former become so com- 
pletely assimilated that their presence is scarcely perceived, and 
no one hears of nominating candidates to catch the British 
vote, — in marked contrast with the Irish, who maintain social 
and political organizations based upon old national traditions or 
feuds. Of the Irish, it is to be remarked : (1) That the percent- 
age of the skilled and professional is less than half the average j 
while these people constitute a trifle over one-eighth of the im- 
migration, they furnished almost one-half of the poor and un- 
trained laborers and servants. This lack of the mental and 
mechanical discipline expected of skilled workmen, suggests an 
almost certain irregularity of employment and small pay. 
Three-fourths of all the Irish males of fifteen years and upward 
are set down as laborers. (2) The breaking up of the family re- 
lation is indicated by the small number of children, and also by 
the large number of females who come seeking domestic employ- 
ment. The females form a higher percentage (48.7) of the Irish 
than of any other immigration. (3) Nearly forty-six per cent, of 
this people in the United States reside in the fifty leading cities, 
the highest ratio on the list. This inclination to live in large 
towns exposes the unskilled and tradeless to the depredations of 
the unscrupulous, who easily prey upon their impulsive and im- 
provident nature. Dense populations are always the scenes of 
crime; poverty and unfortunate impulses send the Irish into 
the densest of quarters. This fatal inclination to city life has 
much to do with the discreditable showing the race has made in 
the criminal records of the country. 

The Swedish immigration, too, holds a low rank, because of 
the paucity of the skilled and professional, and the correspond- 
ingly large proportion of laborers and servants. This immigra- 
tion seems, however, to be more in families than the Irish and 
British American. Its distinctive character is agricultural, only 
seventeen per cent, being found in the cities named. 

The peculiar features of the Chinese immigration have been 
alluded to. Our anti-Chinese legislation will, of course, preserve 
these abnormal traits. 

The Norwegians rank higher than the Swedes in respect to 
professional and skilled occupations, and bring a smaller pro- 
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portion of laborers and servants. That this is a family immi- 
gration is obvious from the number of children, second only to 
the British ; moreover, the Norwegians possess the preeminent 
advantage of having a smaller percentage in the cities (9.9) than 
-any of the nationalities under review. 

The French immigration is small. It is peculiar in that the 
ratio of professional and skilled is the highest of all, and that of 
"the children the lowest except the Chinese. The proportion of 
dwellers in the cities is high, but they do not become burdens 
upon tax-payers. 

The Irish appear to be the most exposed to evil influences, 
lay the want of trades and irregularity of employment — an 
-exposure increased by city life and aggravated by a character- 
istic turbulent spirit. These conditions produce the same results 
in England as they do here. Prof. Leone Levi in his paper " On 
Indictable and Summary Jurisdiction Offenses," in England and 
Wales, states that the percentages of the foreign-born population 

and prisoners were as follows : 

Population, Criminals, 

1871. 1878. 

Natives of Scotland 0.9 .. 2.3 

" "Ireland 2.5 .. 13.1 

" "Colonies 0.3 .. 0.4 

" " Foreign countries 0.6 .. 1.3 

He remarks " that a much greater preponderance of offenders 
is found among those born out of England and Wales " than 
among natives of those countries. Allowance must be made, 
however, for the fact that the English and Welsh population 
includes children, while the people of the other nativities are 
•chiefly adults. No reason is given for the large proportion of 
Irish offenders. The professor adds that the total number of 
persons charged with crime was to each 1,000 of the population 
in 1876, in Prance, 19.38 ; in 1878 in England, 27.8 ; in Scotland, 
41.25, and in Ireland, 51.10. 

The breaking up of the homes and domestic life of multitudes 
«of people ; the adoption for a longer or shorter time of migratory 
habits ; the difficulties which must be encountered in a strange 
land, perchance with a strange tongue; the fear of, and liability to, 
deception — all these experiences involve trials so formidable that 
it is not surprising that many succumb to temptation who would, 
under more favorable circumstances, have escaped contamination. 
Xives thus disordered cannot but tell unfavorably upon immi- 
grants and their children ; therefore it is to be expected that our 
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criminals and persons dependent upon public charity will be 
largely of foreign birth, or, if native, of foreign parentage- 
Parents who, in their native villages in Europe, would have- 
apprenticed their children to some honest trade, find it imprac- 
ticable to do so here. The mere lack of apprenticeship does not 
always lead to crime ; still, the connection between the two is very 
apparent. Hogarth's pictures of the " Industrious and Idle 
Apprentices," made no clearer exhibit of the relation between 
idleness and crime in the last century than the statistical reports 
of our day present to us. The habit of industry formed under 
the discipline of apprenticeship is one of the great safeguards, 
from crime; the habit of attendance upon public worship, of 
attention to religious duties is another, of which poor immi- 
grants are often deprived by the vicissitudes of life in a new land- 
To show the efficiency of systematic habits in these respects, we 
take the following from a report of the Michigan State Prison- 
During three years ending September 30, 1880, nine hundred and 
four convicts were received into that institution ; their average 
age was about thirty-one years. ,„ _, ,„ . 

° •> " Attendance Attendance 

Trade Acquirements. ^^ "£&$!" 

Had a trade and served apprenticeship. 81 Regular 34 15 

Had a trade, never served apprentice- 
ship 285 Irregular... 174 .... 80 

Had no trade 537 Never 695 .... 808 

Unknown 1 Unknown . . 1 .... 1 

904 904 904 

The well-ordered family life shown by regular attendance 
upon religious worship, and the influences which lead children 
and youth to the place of religious instruction, are most effect- 
ive in the prevention of crime; and next is the methodical 
acquisition of a trade. All of these advantages are practically 
withheld from many of the immigrants' children. Of the 904 
prisoners, only 65 were unable to read The want of regular 
training in industry appears to be even more conducive to crime 
than is intemperance itself; for 210 were "temperate," 336 were 
" moderate drinkers," and 358 are classed as " intemperate." In 
the two State Penitentiaries of Pennsylvania in 1881, of 705 
convicts only 93 had been apprenticed and had learned a trade. 
In the Maryland Penitentiary, Nov., 1880, of 591 prisoners only 
68 had a trade by apprenticeship. 

These quotations are sufficient to indicate that an influx of 
tradeless immigrants will be a source of constant addition to our- 
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criminal class. The Catholic bishops, Ireland of St. Paul, and 
Spalding of Peoria, have shown in their colonization plans how 
business management and philanthropy can be united and 
applied to the settling of men and families in agricultural dis- 
tricts in the West — people who, left unaided, would have been 
likely to remain in the crowded cities of the East, subject to 
degrading influences. The labors of these prelates have not 
only built up waste places, but have saved many a man from 
destruction. If we continue to receive great numbers of poor 
immigrants for years to come, a way must be devised for 
helping them to help themselves. To let them alone is to in- 
crease the burden of criminality and wretchedness, as well as of 
public expense, for crime and want are always tax-gatherers. 
Apart from religious considerations, love of country calls for 
some plan of aiding and advising the poorer, uninstructed immi- 
grants ; otherwise, it is almost certain that their children will be 
led by surrounding evils into courses more or less doubtful if not 
actually criminal. In the cities, observation justifies the opinion 
that the most dangerous class of young men, known as roughs, 
hoodlums, etc., is composed mainly of native-born sons of immi- 
grants. Remembering that only four per cent of our prisoners 
"spring from healthy stock and favorable early influences"; 
and that " only five per cent or less belongs to the well-to-do, 
educated classes"; and that the environment of immigrants, 
especially in the densely populated quarters of cities, is more likely 
to be positively demoralizing than anything else, we are prepared 
for the statement that a preponderance of our criminals are the 
children of foreigners. A few statements of nativities will prove 
this. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1882, 680 discharged 
convicts applied to the Prison Association of New York for aid. 
These applicants stated their nativities and those of their parents, 
as follows : 

Number of Convicts born in the Number of Convicts whose Parents 
following countries. were born in the following coun- 

United States, white 431. 133 

" " colored 11 11 

Ireland 96 334 

Germany 48', 80 

England 43 56 

Scotland 14 21 

AH other countries 37' 45 

680 680 
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The Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women gives the 
following statement for the year ending September 30, 1881 : 

If umber of Prisoners born in the following Number of Prisoners whose Parents were 
countries: born in the following countries: 

United States 94 33 

Ireland 53 108 

England 13 6 

British Provinces 10 10 

Scotland 9 10 

Other countries 3 15 

182 182 

Down to December 31, 1880, 3,831 children had been committed 
to the State Reform School of Rhode Island: 

The number born in the several countries Thenumber of children whose parents were 

was : born, in the several countries was : 

United States, white 3018 1280 

" " colored... 360 360 

Ireland 257 , 1819 

England 119 200 

British America 30 

Scotland 18 45 

Germany 10 69 

Other countries 19 58 



3831 3831 

The State was obliged to support 1,640 children of native, and 
■2,191 of foreign parentage, of whom 1,819 were of Irish parent- 
age. The Rhode Island Work-House and House of Correction 
had received, to December 31, 1882, 6,202 persons oh commit- 
ment: 

The number born in the several countries The number of those whose parents were 
was: born in the several countries was : 

United States 3191 1507 

Ireland 2104 3730 

England 458 446 

British America 182 146 

Scotland 170 177 

Germany 30 38 

Prance 11 , 17 

Other countries 56 141 

6202 6202 
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The native-born prisoners outnumber the others by 180 ; but 
only 1,507 — less than one-quarter of the inmates — are the chil- 
dren of American-born parents. In Pennsylvania, 8,851 adults 
were admitted to the alms-houses during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1881. Their nativities are given thus: American, 
4,183; Irish, 2,494; German, 1,185; English, 404; Welsh, 124; 
Scotch, 99; other foreigners, 260; not stated, 102. We have 
yet to mention, but briefly, the saddest feature of immigra- 
tion — viz., the growth of insanity. An official report of Dr. 
Kempster, superintendent of the Wisconsin Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, shows that, in addition to the ordinary 
causes which produce insanity, there exist among immigrant 
settlers " the depressing influences of home-sickness and over- 
work and under-feeding — conditions almost always present in 
new countries settled largely by foreign-born persons." In con- 
sequence of this, that hospital receives " a larger percentage of 
cases of the depressed types of mental disease than are received 
into similar institutions in the countries from which the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin is largely drawn." To a certain extent the 
facts presented point unfavorably to at least one nationality j 
but it is impossible to arrive at a specific conclusion, because no 
clear and definite statistics are available from more than a mere 
minority of our public institutions. There should be a systematic 
uniformity in tabulating the records of penal, reformatory, and 
charitable institutions throughout the country. A condensation 
of the records of each year would reveal the growth or diminu- 
tion of crime, pauperism, lunacy, etc., and also show to what 
extent each of the foreign immigrations swells the numbers of the 
criminal, dependent, and defective classes in the United States. 

Edward Self. 



